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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
end the simple order. ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community, 

5S. Newnousse, Superintendent. 

Gardeu-Hoes; A uew and very complete arti- 
cle cailed tue Scur¥Le Hox, is manutaciured and 
Oltvred bo the ne me as above. 


Sewing-Silkss Merchants and an aders supplied 
Witu cue Various Kinds of American manulacture, 
ab whoiesale prices. 

“a. WwW. Vau. U Hi. Mucus, 0. Utps, Ag nis. 
au Assottment or our owl 
stock. 


Traveling=Bags: 
Munuiavture, from carefully selected 
Merguants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, . ; 
A 38. 
Mas. Kk. W Sues Superintendent 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 

styies, and tavroughly made. 

Mus, 3. Van VELZER, eT” 
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Paimeleat Hats manufactured ont for sale at 


bie Cvumiuluuity. 
Mus. A. UC. Szars, Superintendent. 
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Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


Uuuiumunlty Grist-muill, 
D. J. tia, Miller. 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at tue CircuLAR Uftice. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving ‘te E. 
De Larke, Uneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., WV. ¥. 








3Futney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUINEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a ‘summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
Saag atthe office of The enemenes Oneida, 
N 


Salvation from Sin ; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyges. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2a and 3rd) of the 


Onewa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


sq@y~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


s@m Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





The Church of the First-born. 

The faithfulness of God, in the ful- 
fillment of the letter of his covenant 
with Abraham, ought to be noticed and 
well understood. We Gentiles are not 
apt to appreciate exactly God’s faithful- 
ness to that covenant, so far as it relates 
especially to the Jews. We can congrat- 
ulate ourselves on the blessings promised 
to ‘all nations,’ but it is rather difficult 
for us to enter into the feelings that 
arose—legitimately and appropriately too 
—between God and the nation that was 
his ‘first love,’ according to the terms of 
that covenant. 

The promises to Abraham make a dis- 
tinction between his seed and the rest of 
the world, that places the Jews in a 
middle place between us and the bless- 
ings of God. They ave our mediators, 
The covenant, was, ‘I will be a God to 
thee, and to thy seed after thee : and in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.’ The blessing of full 
reconciliation and union with God, was 
to be given to Abraham’s seed first, and 
then to be distributed from them to all 
nations. Gentiles are a little prone to 
set aside that view of the matter, and not 
recognize the mediation thus instituted. 
Whereas God, whose eye is on unity, 
and who has good reasons therefore for 
the policy of giving his blessings through 
a unitary channel, so as to make all the 
rest of the nations dependent on one, 
has practically made great account of 
that feature of the covenant, and been 
very faithful to it. 

In the first place, the Jews have given 
us the Bible. The Bible is the history 
of the Jewish people, and whatever val- 
ue there is in it, has been put into it by 
the facts in the experience of that na- 
tion. The Bible was written by Jewish 
men. The seed of Abraham have a 
copyright of the Bible as authors of the 
whole of it. (And by the way, an in- 
ternational copyright law that should 
extend to the New Jerusalem, would 
entitle them to a very heavy mortgage on 
the ‘Bible House,’ and to a greater in- 
come than Mrs. Stowe’s.) The Bible 
certainly is a great blessing to the world 
—to all nations. It has certainly gone, 
as every body can see, with the civiliza- 
tion of the world; and we may boldly 
savy that it has been the cause of the 


the very head of the column of progress 
now, pushing against oppression and 
darkness in all directions, and blessing 
all nations. Then if we look at nothing 
but the facts as they stand before us in 
the visible world, the seed of Abraham 
has been the mediator of an immense 
blessing to all nations. 

Paul, it is true, concentrates the force 
of the promise to Abraham, (that in his 
seed should all nations be blessed,) upon 
Christ, and represents him as the final 
reservoir of the blessing that was to 
come upon all mankind through the 
Jewish nation. Accepting that view in 
full, still the Gentiles must not turn it 
to a bad account, by making it an excuse 


civilization of, the world ; and it is at/s 


the nation out of which Christ came.— 
There is a temptation of that kind—a 
propensity to say, that ‘ Christ was the 
seed to whom the promise was made,’ 
and he came for the benefit of all na- 
tions ; he is our Savior, we owe all to 
him, and as to the rest of the Jewish 
nation, it has no claim upon us. This 
is not a fair view of Paul's intention in 
the argument we have referred to. It is 
fair to say that as the Jewish nation has 
given us the Bible, so that nation has 
given us Christ—they were the media- 
tors of the great Mediator. The whole 
Jewish nation was the mother of Christ 
as really as the virgin Mary was. The 
seed of Abraham, in a general sense, was 
the womb prepared for the birth of 
Christ ; and we are indebted to that 
see as the medium through which only 
the Son of God could come into this 
world, and whatever blessings we get from 
him, reflect credit upon them. 

But then, there is another and far more 
important consideration than any that I 
have yet brought to view, (and one that 
is almost entirely ignored in the world,) 
which goes to show that God has een 
faithful to his promise, not only in refer- 
ence to Christ as the seed, but in refer- 
enve to what we may call the Jewish 
church, that was the mother of Christ. 
Go out of this world into the spiritual 
world where the Second Coming took 
place, and see what was done at that 
glorious epoch. Christ on the one hand 
met a small body of living believers, (of 
whom the greater part were Jews,) and 
changed them and took them into his 
kingdom. But on the other hand, he 
also met al] that had believed in God 
previously—the saints of the whole line 
that is described, for instance, in the 
11th of Hebrews, and raised them from 
the dead and formed his kingdom out of 
them; and it is perfectly evident that 
the great mass ot those that were called 
into his kingdom at that time, either from 
this world, or in the spiritual world, were 
Jews. The first resurrection was a res- 
urrection of the Jewish church; and 
Daniel so puts it where he says, ‘There 
shall be a time of tribulation, such as nev- 
er was, [referring clearly to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,] and at that time thy 
people [meaning Daniel’s people, i. e. the 
Jews] shall be delivered, every one that 
hall be found written in the book. And 
many of them that sleep in the dust or 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.’ The waking unto life at that 
time, was the waking of the Jewish saints, 
that had died in the ages before. 

The simple truth is that in advance of 
the resurrection of the rest of the world, 
and the establishment of his kingdom 
visibly on earth, Christ called to himself 
in the spiritual world from the Jewish 
nation, a vast body adapted to be the 
final Judges and rulers of the nations. 
As he assumed the government of the 
world, so he called his apostles to sit upon 


twelve thrones with him, and so he called 


all who at that time overcame, to ‘sit 








for ignoring the beneficial agencies of 


with him on his throne, as he sat on his 
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Father's throne,’ to judge the nations.—- 
That was the function of that first res- 
urrection-church. They were called to 
be kings and priests unto God. Christ is 
said to be ‘ King of Kings.’ Who are 
the kings over whom he is King ? Most 
manifestly that chosen body that he gath- 
ered out of the Jewish nation. at that 
time. He is king over them, and they 
are kings of the nations ; and the bless- 
ing of God that is to come, as all expect, 
upon the nations through Christ, is to 
come also through Christ’s viceroys—thie 
kings over whom he is King. 

Dividing the government of God into 
three departments, like the President, 
Senate, and House of Representatives, in 
this country, or the King, Lords and 
Commons in England, the Jewish church 
may be considered as the Senate or house 
of Lords; and it has been called into 
God’s kingdom, and established in the 
experience and power of the resurrection 
1800 years in advance of the lower house. 


It is this fact in regard to the Jewish 
nation, that is more important than any 
other in estimating the faithfulness of 
God to his covenant with Abraham. It 
is a great blessing to the world that he 
has given it the Bible through the seed 
of Abraham ; and a greater blessing still 
that he has made the seed of Abraham 
the mother of Christ ; but it is yet to be 
understood and appreciated that in ad- 
dition to these past agencies of good, he 
has given them a present and everlasting 
mediatorship for the world ; and that the 
seed of Abraham is now, not only in the 
person of Christ, but in the persons of 
the whole ‘church of the first born,’ brood- 
ing over the world, and guiding and 
arranging and organizing its affairs for 
the salvation of al! natipns. 

We cannot look, at the present time, 
to the visibie seed of Abraham as the 
special medium of God’s blessing to the 
nations; but that invisible body through 
which the world is to be redeemed, is 
after all not only spiritually but literally 
of the seed of Abraham. 

The same church that has given us 
the Bible, and that was the mother of 
Christ, is also the present ruling power of 
the world—the house of Lords in the gov- 
ernment that is being established. The 
New Jerusalem that is coming down 
from God out of heaven, is inhabited-by 
the same men that filled the old Jerusa- 
lem with their deeds of faith. 

Our jealousy as Gentiles, and as Re- 
publicans, may make us a little averse to 
acknowledging the truth aboat this 
matter. But it is very important that 
we should understand and appreciate the 
position of the church that is above 
us—not for their sake, but for our own 
sake and for the truth’s sake. God is no . 
respecter of persons ; but he <s a respec- 
ter of hisown covenant and purpose.— 
Above all he is a respecter of unity, and 
he has chosen a plan that is necessary to 
unity; and that plan involves the as- 
signment of the seed of Abraham to the 
position of the house of Lords in his 
government. It is very important that 











we should understand this truth with a 
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view, not only to a true perception of 
God’s general policy, but also with refer- 
ence to our entering into proper relations 
with the government that is coming 
down from God out of heaven. We must 
sympathize with the views entertained 
by that government, in relation to God’s 
purpose and method of distributmg his 
blessings, before we can enter into close 
relations with it. If we approach the 
New Jerusalem in Gentile indifference 
or jealousy in relation to God’s promises to 
the seed of Abraham, or in the temper of 
that kind of republicanism which refuses 
to acknowledge any superiority of one 
body over another, we shall find the gates 
of the cify shut against us. Our free 
access to the heavenly places, demands 
that we should appreciate the Jewish na- 
tion, and see thai it is literally true, that 
through that nation God has blessed, is 
blessing, and shall yet more abundantly 
bless all nations. 
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The Electious. 

As indices of the Presidential election to be 
held next Novem ber, the State elections assume 
a more than common interest to politicians and 
lookers-on. Iowa, the only Northern State that 
has held its State election, bas gone strongly Re- 
publican. Returns from Southern States that 
have held elections, are not full enough to war- 
rant any decisive speaking as to results, yet Ar- 
kansas, and there is some hope of Kentucky, 
has probably elected the American ticket, while 
North Carolina and Missouri will in all probability 
go Democratic. While there is little to choose 
between Buchanan and Fillmore on the Slavery 
question, it is something of a gain to the friends 
of freedom that the South does not present an 
unbroken front, and is likely to divide its elec- 
toral yole between two candidates.- The present 
tri-fuld division of voters North, and bi-fold di- 
vision of voters South, make a complex and in- 
teresting political problem to Ue watched, not 
only in its progress, but also in the manner that 
providence shall overrule its results. 

One thing that interests us in the present con- 
test, is the great strength of- the nominally hu- 
inanitarian tendency and party. In 1840 che 
Anti-Slavery tendency of the country got itself 
expressed through only a little more than five 
thousand voters. sinc® ther it has steadily in- 
ereased, till now it bids fair to make a sweep of 
the North. While the outward and more super- 
ficial considerations would make it easy for us to 
give vur symputhies to the strong humanitarian 
movement now going and represented by thé Re- 
publican party, yet when we come to the deeper 
and more fundamental principles involved in the 
case, we could nu more support, by our vote, the 
une party than the other. The case, to our minds, 
is just this, we have little or no confidence in the 
Government of this country—in short we consider 
it reprobate. And by tho Government we do 
» not mean the men administering it, but we mean 
a spiritual principality that has its capital in the 
invisible world, of which the various acts of the 
Government are only the outward phenomena.— 
We believe to come in contact with it is to be- 
some polluted, and that many of those who do 
came into such contact leave it seven times more 
the children of pollution than they were before ; 
and further, we have no zssurance that the present 
liberal party would pursue a pure course should it 
once get trammeled by governmental forms and 
machinery. We have ceased looking to the general 
Government as the means of working out the su- 
preme good for thiscountry. The gospel spirit— 
the true and only spirit of progress—is outside 
of Governmental forms; it is not working by 
routine and formularies—it is at work in spirit 
and mind. We are cvntent to let the government 
machine continue its revolutions, creaking and 
groaning. Quy hopes are elsewhere. 





Work and Wages. 
To be destined to do our appointed modicum 
of work, surrounded by those to whom we stood 
in no other relation than that of ‘cash payment,’ 


and dissatisfaction, would be, to us, indeed a sad 
destiny. ‘The love of money is the root of all 
evil,’ and it is no less true that cash payment is 
the mother of villainies. 

To so adjust wages as to secure the greatest de- 
gree of honesty and faithfulness in employees is 
a problem ever recurring to employers and think- 
ing men. Just as if those qualities were depend- 
entupon pay orno pay! KEvennow Congressman 
are tinkering away at their wages. The truth is 
the whole system of wages is false to the bottom. 
The problem of adjustment of wages can never 
be settled per se; it isa falsity springing from 
a false condition of things, and can not be met di- 
rectly; its only solution is in destroying the con- 
dition from which it springs. 

That no man should, in right reason, be a re- 
ceiver of wages——should never be such an append- 
age toany manor business as the receiving of 
wages makes him, is evident from the following 
considerations, though by no means all that 
can be brought to bear on the case; 

1. A higher relation than that of payer and 
payee is offered to him. He is, in the light and 
liberty of the gospel, brother to his employer, 
and that implies such a unity and equality that 
he becomes in truth, notwithstanding their dif- 
ferent functions, a partner with an equal interest 
in all results. ‘To let ‘cash payment’ cancel our 
work relations to each other, is to reject one of 
the greatest offers of the gospel—that of unity 
and brotherhood. 

2. To work or not to work, as well as the 

spirit in which we do our appointed work, is. a 
question between us and God. We are not do- 
ing our own or any other man’s work, we are do- 
ing the work appointed us by God. When we 
let in the mercenary element of taking wages, we 
sink the divine element of labor and it becomes a 
mere humanand selfish affair. 
By all that is noble and true, we will not work 
for wages. We go for downright Communism, 
and every man’s right to labor as unto the Lord, 
and in brotherhood with all laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 





The Rule of Ascending Fellowship. 

The late Dr. Thomas Arnold, Head Master of 
the celebrated Rugby school in England, was one 
of the most sagacious and successful teachers of 
modern times. In many parts of his writings 
there is a tone of liberality, earnestness and sin- 
cerity, and a depth, which are truly refreshing 
The school at Rugby was composed of the youth 
of the higher classes of English society, and af- 
forded one of the best fields for Dr. Arnold to 
study the science and art of teaching, both prac- 
tically and philosophically. And he seems to 
have entered into it asa labor of duty and of love- 
We have been especially interested and edified 
with the following passages, in his Life written 
by A. P. Stanley : 

‘¢What I want to seein the school,’ he said, 
‘and what I eannot find, is an abhorrence of evil: 
I always think of the Pslam, ‘Neither doth he 
alhor any thing that is evil.’ Amongst all the 
causes, which in his judgment contributed to the 
absence of this feeling, and to the-moral childish- 
ness, which he considered the great curse of pub- 
lic schools, the chief seemed to him to lie in the 
spirit which was there encouraged of combination 
of companionship, of excessive deference to the 
public opinion prevalent in the school. , yl 
ly repugnant as this spirit was at once to his own 
reverence for lawful authority, and to his dislike 
of servile submission to unlawful authority ; fatal 
as he deemed it to all approach to sympathy be- 
tween himself and his scholars—to all free and 
manly feeling in individual boys—to all real and 
permanent improvement of the institution itself— 
it gave him more pain when brought abe age | 
before him, than any other evil in the school. Al 
the very sight of a knot of vicious or careless boys 
gathered together around the great school-house 
fire, ‘It makes me think,’ he would say, ‘ that I see 
the Devil in the midst of them.’ From first to 
last, it was the great subject te which all his 
anxiety converged. No half year ever pussed 
without his preaching upon it—he turned it over 
and over and over in every possible point of view 
—he dwelt on it as the one master-fault of all. 
“If the spirit of Elijah were to stand in the 
midst of us, and we were to ask him, ‘ What 
shall we do then?’ his answer would be, ‘Fear 
not, nor heed one another’s voices, but fear and 
heed the voice of Godonly’?”** * * * * 
Writing a friend, he says: 

My own school experience has taught me the 
monstrous evil of a state of low principle prevail- 
ing amongst those who set the tone to the rest. 
I can neither theoretically nor practically defend 
vur public school system, where the boys are left 
so very much alone to form a distinct society of 
their own, unless you assume that the upper class 
shall be capable of being ina manner mediators 
between the masters and the mass of the boys, 
that is, shall be capable of receiving and trans- 
mitting to the rest, through their example and 
influence, right principles of conduct, instead of 





and bewildered by its dust-clouds cf discussion 


those extremely low ones which are natural toa 


society of boys left wholly to form their own 
standard of right and wrong. Now, when I get 
any in this part of the school who are not to be 
influenced—who have neither the will nor the 
power to influence others—not from being inten- 
tionally bad, but from very low wit, and extreme 
childishness er coarseness of character—the evil 
is SO ‘great, not only negatively but positively, 
(For their low and false views are greedily caught 
up by those below them,) that I know not how 
to proceed, or how t@ hinder the school from be- 
coming a place of education for evil rather than 
for good, except by getting rid of such persons.— 
And then comes the difficulty, that the parents 
who see their sons ¢nly at home—that is,: just 
where the points of character which are so in- 
jurieus here, are not called into action—can 
scarcely be brought to understand why they 
should remove them ; and having, as most peo- 
ple have, only the most vague ideas as to the real 
nature of a pubiic school, they cannot understand 
what harm they are receiviag or doing to others, 
if they do not get into some palpable scrape, 
which very likely they never would do. More 
puzzling still is it, when you have many boys of 
this description, so that the evil influence is real- 
ly very great, and yet there is not one of the set 
whom you would set down as a rea!ly bad fellow, 
if taken alone; but most of them would really do 
very well if they were not together and in a sit- 
uation where, unluckily, their age and size leads 
them, unavoidably, to form the laws and guide 
the opinion of their society : whereas, they are 
wholly unfit to lead others, and are so slow at 
receiving good influences themselves, that they 
want to be almost exclusively with older persons 
instead of being principally with younger ones.” 

The principle brought out in the above is one of 
unlimited application. Mere horizontal fellowships 
and combinations, whether individual or collect- 
ive, degrade and deteriorate. It is the ascending 
fellowship alone which can elevate, refine, and 
save. We do not believe that society affords an 
exception to this rule. It is a principle as broad 
as the universe, and asold. Mere Democracy 
will never elevate or civilize mankind. That it 
has not is plain; that it can not is equally plain. 
Say that the experience of this nation contradicts 
this assertion! Say that it is the most refined 
and civilized and enlightened nation cn the globe, 
and it» government and institutions are the most 
Democratic! We answer, a deeper cause must 
be looked for to account for the elevation of this 
nation than in the mere fact of its Democracy. 
That cause lies in the religious character of the 
people. The old Puritanic element that came 
with the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, has 
done more for the civilization and elevation of 
this country than any othercause. New England 
is and ever has been the most eulightened portion 
of the continent; and it is there that religion and 
revivals have had the most influence. This has 
been the power that has drawn New England 
up to its present point of civilization. The 
United States Government, essentially Demo- 
cratic, organized and compacted and acting as 
human machinery, without reference to the living 
God and the laws of Heaven, (ails entirely as an 
agent of the moral, soci«l and intellectual progress 
of the people. Instead of serving the highest 
interests of hamanity, itis more likely, as the 
experience of sixty years has shown, to be the 
engine for propagating and perpetuating the in- 
stitutions of barbarism, and te pander at the 
shrine of mammon, And instead of its continu- 
ance being a matter to hope for or desire, we 
believe its destruction wi!l be the harbinger of 
advance and elevation—of progress tuward the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The principle holds with equal application in 
the case of individuals. Marriage, on the worldly 
plane of things, deteriorates persons invariabiy, 
drawing them away from God, away from im- 
provement, and absorbing them in each other. Asa 
rule, husbands and wives live for each other and 
for their children—they lve in the element of 
horizontal fellowship—in a combination in which 
God and the spiritual world ase taken very little 
into account. What the effects are, need hardly 
be specified. Mutual waste and materialization 
of life, disease and death. And thus, we might 
go on and specify every form of horizontal com- 
bination and fellowship, and point out their effects. 

Now the principle of the ascending fellowship 
is this: Life, to improve itself, must associate 
and mingle with superior life. Suppose persons, 
of either the same, or of opposite :ex, who are 
equal as to spiritual and intellectual, position 
come together and associate with, and fellowship 
each other on the plane of their mutual life 
merely. It is evident that there is no element of 
improvement in such a combination ; neither party 
can elevate the other. And the reciprocal effect, as 
all experience shows, is to depress and destroy 
aspiration for advance and fellowship with higher 
life ; and double to each the tendency to descend 
to a lower and coarser state of spiritual and mor- 





at hfe. This is abundantly shown in all combi- 





nations of young and inexperienced personns.— 
It has been the world-leng purpose of God to 

get men to cease seeking to themselves for happi- 
ness, and to give him their hearts. Afar off and 
near at hand. in their youth, manhood and old 
age, he cryeth unto every one, ‘My son give me 

thy heart.’ All his complaints againsi the Jews. 
his peculiar people, through the prophets, centered 

in their unfaithfulness t» this principle of the as- 

cending fellowship. In Isa. he says, ‘I have spread 
out my hands all the day unto a rebellious peo- 

ple, which walked in a way that was not good, 

after their own thoughts.’ In his last words to 

them in Malachi he predicts that this principle 
should ultimately prevail and avert his anger. 

He says, ‘ Behold I will send you Elijah the pro- 
phet before the coming of the great and terrible 
day of the Lord: And he shall turn the heart of 
the fathers tu the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the 
earth with a curse.” 

The whole problem of salvation is summed up 
in the principle we are discussing—ascending fel- 
lowship. The thing which Christ came from 
the bosom of the Father and suffered and died and 
rose again for, was to establish a vital connection 
between the Father and fallen man—a medium 
through which the life of God could pass down to 
men and draw them up to himself. ‘Through 
Christ a channel of fellowship was formed ascend- 


ing to the Father and the whole family of the 


heavenly world. Christ said to his disciples, 
‘He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father; 
and I will love him and manifest myself to him.’ 
Again, ‘If a man love me he will keep my words 
and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and take up our abode withhim,’ This 
is the action, result and philosophy of the ascend- 
ing fellowship. We open our hearts to Christ ; 
his love passes down to us and with it the love of 
the Father ; we advance toward them, and they 
come tous, and identify themselves with us: 
henceforth we can say, ‘Truly our fellowship is 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ." 
We are in an ascending vortex drawing us into 
the resurrection. 





Foreign Summary. 

The Asia arrived in New York, Thursday, 7th, 
and brought three days’ later news frem Europe. 
Her most important item is confirmatory of the 
change of Ministry and insurrectionary movements 
in Spain, previously announced by the Atlantic. 
The old Ministry under Espartero having resigned 
Gen. O’Dunnell, said to be an illiberal character, 
at the request of the Queen, chose a new cabinet 
of Ministers, himself being head. ‘ The Cortes 
was suiumoned by Gen. Infante, and declared, on- 
ly one voice diesenting, that tbe new cabinet did 
not deserve their confidence. Gen. O’Donnell de. 
nounced the action of the Cortes as illegal, and 
refused to present their resolution to the Queen, 
at the same time ordering the Cortes to disperse . 
Tusurrections had broken out at Madrid, Barcelo- 
na, Saragossa, and other points, all of which, ex- 
cept at Saragossa, had been quieted after some hard 
fighting. The National Guards have been dis- 
armed. O’Donnell had declared all the provinces 
and adjacent islands in a state of siege, and had 
directed the military commandants of the pro- 
vinces to act accordingly. The whole movement 
seems to be a coup-d’etat in favor of a more 
despotic government. Thenew Ministry act with 
great decision and energy. 

The French Government was as3embling troops 
upon the Spanish frontiers, and it was thought that 
France would invade Spain in case a republic 
should be declared. The Emperor has sent a cir- 
cular to the prefects, ordering them, in positive 
terms, to allow all Protestants within their re- 
spective districts the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion. 

The English press expresses considerable satis- 
faction with the position taken by. Col. Frement 
in relation to our foreign affairs. There had been 
some inquiry relative to the action of England in 
case France should invade Spain, to which Lord 
Palmerston answered that there was nothing in the 
internal affairs of Spain warranting the armed in- 
terferance of France. Tle Times says that it is in 
contemplation to start a line of steamers between 
New York and Odessa on the Black Sea, touching 
at various intermediate ports in the Mediterranean, 

The Neapolitan Government announces that 
English ships shall enjvy the same privileges as 
Neapolitan, and those of other nations who have 
reciprocal treaties. Also, that the ten per cent 
extra duty on wheat in English ships to France 
shall be returned. 

The Turkish Government is, it is said, direct- 
ing attention to reform of the monetary system 
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and the establishment of a bank. The decision 
of the new line uf demarkation between Turkey 
and Russia seems attended with difficulties. The 
treaty says that the frontier shall pass to the 
south of Belgrade. Whether it means Old or 
New Belgrade, two places five or six leagues apart, 
is not determined. : 








Domestic Summary, 

Mr. Seward presented, on the 5th inst., a pe- 
tition in the Senate from Charles Robinson and 
others, now cunfined in Kansas under a charge 
of treason, and praying for relief. They are to 
be tried the second Monday of September at Le- 
compton and having no confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the tribunal there, they pray for a 
change of venue, and that they may be tried by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
petition was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The Senate passed the Legislative, Judicial and 
Executive Appropriation Bill after striking out 
the amendment of Mr. Sherman of the House, to 
the effect that nv part of the money for the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas shall be expended till the re- 
lease of those under arrest for treason and politi- 
cal offenses. There are over seventy men said to 
be thws charged. ‘The House has since receeded 
from Mr. Sherman’s proviso to the above Bill, and 
inserted one, on motion of Mr. Campbell of Ohio, 
prohibiting the President from using the army to 
enforce the Territorial laws of Kansas. 

A resolution to pay Governor Reeder mileage 
and per diem to the time that the House decided 
against his claim to a seat as delegate from Kan- 
5as, was reported inthe House by Mr. Washburne 
of Maine, and adopted by twenty-three majority. 

The recent rains that have fallen throughout the 
country, have been of immense service to the crops. 
It is thought that there can be no doubt of the corn 
crop north of latitude forty degrees, except in a 
few localities where it has not grown at all. 

Now that the Missouri River is closed to Kan- 
sas emigrants by the Ruffians, they have attemp- 
ted to reach that Territory through Nebraska. 
The last news from that region reports that a 
large body of Ruffians, fully armed with guns and 
cannon, had invaded the southern part of Ne- 
braska in order to prevent emigration from that 
quarter. 





ITEMS. 


..-- We should not be surprised, if before 
long there should be a party in Missouri demand- 
ing that the tide of emigration to Kansas should 
not be checked any longer. The business of St. 
Louis is already suffering. A Mr. T. W. Higgin- 
son writing from there says: “ Most of the com- 
mercial community in St. Louis is Eastern; there 
are not many slaves there ; and though the mer- 
chants may sometimes sacrifice conscience to 
slavery, they cannot yield conscience and interest 
too. ‘Our large dealers in clothing, groceries, 
hardware, tools, machinery, etc.,' they say, ‘were 
last year opening large accounts with the young 
settlements of Kansas. Now the trade is all 
paralyzed, and even the accounts of last year are 
unsettled. Last year the steamboats ran full.— 
From Alton to St. Louis there were three boats 
daily fast autumn; now there is but une. Instead 
of a prosperous emigration up the Missvuri 
River, the boats do not pay their way, and are 
being laid up until peace returns.’ (Indeed 
when I left St. Louis, there was a talk of a conven- 
tion of owners of steamboats to consider their 
deplorable condition.) ‘ And all this,’ they add, 
‘to please one miserable little town.’ ‘If you 
Abolitionists would take a few hundred men and 
a steamer or two, and go up the river and wipe 
Lexington out of exisience, there would be no 
tears shed in St. Louis.? So said a merchant to 
me.” 

...-+The Episcopal Church of this country is 
being agitated by some important questions of 
change concerning the forms and polity. The 
Rev. Dr. Muhblenburg ot this city is one of the 
most prominent advocates of these charges, and 
has written a pamphlet in favor of extempore 
prayer. On this subject he says: “To pray for 
and with the people as the Spirit shall move him, 
is an inherent right with the minister of the gos- 
pel. Whether as a prophet, pastor, or priest, 
this essentially belongs to his oilice. Ecclesiasti~ 
cal authority may regulate him in the exercise of 
it. To forbid, therefore, the utterance of any 
other than certain fixed words, is to limit the ut- 
terance of the Holy Spirit, and to deny the min- 
ister of God, and in his ministrations in that ca- 
pacity, the expression of any other thoughts, 
teelings, or desires, than such as have been an- 
ticipated for him.” — Tribune. 


..--Among the recent improvements in the 








electric telegraph, one has been patented and 
tested upon a line of one hundred and sixty miles 
in England, by which several messages can be 
sent at once, in the same direction, upon a single 
wire. The editor of the London Daily News says 
that he ‘has seen it in operation in connection 
with the printing telegraph, and the messages 
were printed simultaneously as fast as delivered.’ 

----Mr. Thompson of Weymouth, England, 
has succeeded in taking a photograph of the bot- 
tom of the sea in Weymouth Bay, at a depth of 
three fathoms. The apparatus was let down 
from a boat in a box with a glass bottom. It is 
anticipated that it will bea ready and inexpen- 
sive means of arriving at a knowledge of piers, 
bridges, piles, structures and rocks under water. 

..--The value of the ready-made garments 
sold by wholesale in the city of New-York in 
1853 reached nearly to twenty millions of dollars, 
including men’s and boys’. The amount sold in 
the same manner in 184] was only two millions 
five hundred dollars’ worth. The average earn- 
ings of females in sewing on this work is calcu- 
lated to be about four dollars anda half per 
week, 

.... There are now in this country twenty- 
three tuousand miles of railway in active opera- 
tion, and from six to eght thousand more in an 
advanced stage of construction. This is, proba- 
bly, a greater amount of railroad than exists in 
all other countries put together. 

...-The sinking of the submarine telegraphic 
cable between France and Algeria was to be com- 
menced on the 20th inst. 





The Tribute of Thankfulness. 

There is a large class of people extant, who 
seem resolutely determined to be dissatisfied with 
everything. Finding fault becomes with them 
as much a chronic habit, or rather disease, as the 
drunkard’s dram ; and is with as much difficulty 
abstained from. We are sensible that this con- 
tinued grumbling generates a spiritul pressure of 
unthankfulness and ingratitude, which operates 
upon us from without, like the atmosphere, ready 
to insinuate its poisonous virus into every opening. 

We cannot ‘be too wide-awake to resist the 
pressure of unthankfulness, nor can we readily 
overrate the pernicious and wicked nature of the 
influence which tempts us to quarrel with God’s 
dealings with us in the arrangement of our cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. We are hie ser- 
vants. We have surrendered ourselves, body 
and spirit to him, to be coutrolled, guided, and 
made use of as he in his beneficent provi- 
dence sees fit. We have faith, too, that he 
will so treat us, as to bring about the greatest 
ultimate good, both to us, and to all his church; 
ind that, too, with as little pain and suffering as 
possible. He is not only all-wise, but all-benevo- 
lent, tender-hearted, and kind; and cherishes his 
chosen ones with greater love than an earthly 
parent feels for his children. What is more un- 
grateful then, than to quarrel blindly with details 
of experience or circumstances, because they do 
not seem clear to our short-sighted vision, ur be- 
cause they give birth to temporary pain rather 
than pleasure ? 

We confess tv an impulse of indignation when 
we hear persons find fault with God’s arrange- 
ments, in respect to the weather, crops, &c.— 
We dislike to see newspapers discourse upon 
these topics in that oracular way, which leads 
one to infer that if they held in their hands the 
controlling power, things would be more prosper- 
ous. Whenever we overhear a person grumbling 
about the weather, or the failure of his crops, we 
wish to say tohim: My friend, you have but 
a very feeble idea of what you are talking about. 
If you could look behind the scenes, and appreci- 
ate the great plans of God in all their length and 
breadth, you would find that the very things 
which you so deprecate, and which, to your lim- 
ited vision seem evil, are a part of the great ma- 
chinery by which God is dispensing his innume- 
rable biessings to the werld. The broad tide of 
his goodness flows unceasingly on, unimpeded by 
man’s querulousness and small-hearteaness. 

For our part, we feel that we cannot be thank- 
fulenough. The human heart, enclosed within 
the limitations of mortality, and beating in the 
narrow sphere to which, as yet we are confined, 
is incapable of adequately realizing the grand 
and glorious realities which the gospel offers to 
us, and of which we are beginning to form a faint 
conception. Blessings surround us on every 
hand, Communion with heavenly spirits—fel- 
lowship with those who have fought the fight of 
faith before us—the prospect of ultimate perfec- 
tion and visible unity with the church of the 





New Jerusalem—the unspeakable gift of love— 
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these and many other blessings we might enumer- 
ate, should be sufficient to close our eyes to any 
temporary suffering and discomfort which the ex- 
igencies of our warfare may give rise to. God is 
good; and the sweetest incense that ascends to 
his throne from his childrem here, is the outflow- 
ing of thankfulness from a grateful heart. 





Labor a Pastime, 

A writer in Life Illustrated finds fault with 
the intensely practical bent of our American 
farming life, after the following fashion : 

Haying time might be made as much a pastime 
with us as some make of it in England ; but then, 
we are such a savagely practical people that all the 
beauty of that season is to be looked for in the 
landscape alone. Dusty and sweaty men, boys, 
negroes, and dogs, ‘ putting in’ as hard as they can 
bend to it. No talking or laughing, no loose 
play of the spirits, oxeu covered with hayseed, 
and the perpetual ‘haw’ and ‘gee’—these are all 
you can hear, see, or think of. As for the charm- 
ing rural ideas that are popularly associated with 
making hay, no persons know less about them 
than the farmers. Mention the subject to them 
in that light, and they will turn on you witha 
horse-laugh, and cry out—‘ Fiddlesticks! Come 
and sweat with ws a while, and see if that won't 
take you down! That is just the way it is.— 
They see nothing but dull, dead, dragging work 
in it. If they could see something else—if they 
had only studied Latin and themselves enough to 
understand the phrase, ‘utile cum dutce’—l’ll 
wager aiuy amount they chvose to ask, that their 
labor would be lightened a thousand pounds eve- 
ry day. 

The glimpse of retrospection which the above 
paragraph suggested, brought with it many pleas- 
ant reminiscences of haying-time at Oneida.— 
Certainly, our haying the past season has parta- 
ken more of the nature of a pastime than a 
labor; and the work has proved so attractive as 
to lure many of our women from their’ household 
duties into the hay-field, where they very much 
enjoy the unimpeded liberty of breathing the 
open air, and receiving the loving kisses of the 
warm sun, Aggregation, and the mingling of 
the sexes, go a great way toward making labor 
attractive ; add to these the scent of the newly- 
mown hay, the fellowship of the trees and vege- 
tation, the chy but friendly acquaintance of the 
birds, and the whole forms a picture which we 
recur to with very much satisfaction. The Com- 
munity bought the grass from off a small field of 
fifteen cr twenty acres on the summit of a hill 
not far from our domain, The prospect was 
beautiful; the country north and west was almost 
perfectly. level; and the landscape in the dis- 
tance—villages, farms, and forests alternating in 
agreeable perspective—reminded us of the land 
of Beulah which Christian saw from a mountain 
hight in his toilsome journey. If we were tired, 
we ceased our labor, and feasted our artistic 
perceptions on the picture before us, till we 
would forget our fatigue, and feel as fresh and 
vigorous as if we had just begun. 

It is a favorite theory of ours, that in every 
kind of work, there are two parts, male and 
female—corresponding to the respective charac- 
ter of the sexes. And certainly, this is sowhcre 
better exemplified than inhaying. The heavier 
kinds uf work, such as mowing, pitching, &c., are 
adapted to the superior physical strength of man ; 
whereas the lighter kinds—spreading, raking, 
turning, &c., can be done by women with ease and 
facility. Our women eagerly embrace the op- 
portunity of doing their share of the work; and 
the stimulus which is mutually afforded by the 
presence of both sexes in tlie hay-field, effectually 
relieves the labor of haying from monotony, or 
anything like ‘ dull, dead, dragging work.’ 





Influence of Scenery and the Press--Political 
Enthusiasm--A Sermon, &c. 


Butternuts, Otsego Co., Aug. 5, 1856. 
Dear Brotuer A.: 

I have: been frequently reminded within the 
past week of our ramblings together in this sec- 
tion of country, about eighteen months ago. I[ 
fancy you know very well how to sympathize 
with me in my peregrinations over these hills 
and through these valleys, which regularly alter- 
nate in this portion of New York—first a hill, 
then avalley: such is the rule for more than 
one hundred miles. Crossing these hills, one oc- 
casionally gets a view of scen ery worthy of Swit- 
zerland. I love this variety of hilland dale, moun- 
tain and valley, with here and there a river, and 
here and there a lake. I imagine, too, the best 
sort of people grow in such a country; that 
where the land is level and the scenery monoto- 
nous the people are apt to be monotonous also ; and 
that the gnost enterprising, intelligent sort of folks 
rarely grow out of sight of hills and rocks. Is 
itnotso? Think you the New England sons 
would have been what they now are in civiliza- 
tion end progress, had our Pilgrim Fathers landed 
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on a prairie instead of Plymouth rock? Without 
waiting for an answer to this question, I venture 
to assert that you will agree with me, that tho 
Otsegonians are generally a worthy sort of people 
—good farmers, intelligent, hospitable. You wil 

remember how we used to remark on the fact, 
that in nine cases out of ten every ‘good farmer’ 
took the Tribune. I never was in any vicinity 
before where any one paper was so universally 
taken, and never rea!ized the amount of influence 
which a newspaper exercises on its readers in the 
‘rural districts.’ You find a man who reads the 
Tribune, and you find one who thinks very much 
as Horace Greeley does on all sorts of subjects; an 
indication of the importance of having a paper 
published which shall mold the public mind ac- 
cording to the thoughts and theories of Jesus 
Christ. May we not confidently hope that the 
Circular will become such an organ? 

Speaking of newspapers reminds me of a fact 
which you may not have noticed, namely, that at 
the late grand Methodist Conference in Syra- 
cuse, a pro-slavery man was voted intu the edi- 
torial chair of the Northern Christian Advocate. 
the principal organ of that denomination : where- 
upon certain northern delegates ‘ flared up,’ and 
took measures to establish a new paper at Auburn, 
under the management of Mr. Hosmer, the for- 
mer Anti-Slavery editor of the Advocate. There 
‘s much excitement about, this matter among the 
Methedists—some opine that it will ‘rend in 
twain’ that body. 

‘Hurrah for Freemont !’ is the prevailing note 
where I have traveled. A great amount of en- 
thusiasm there is tor the Rocky-Mountain hero. 
In some places it is rare to find a man who in- 
tends to vote forary other candidate. Itis a 
matter of unbounded thanksgiving that our Can- 
didate—Jesus Christ—is already inaugurated as 
King of the world—not merely as President of 
the United States; and hence we need not trouble 
ourselves with these vexed matters—knowing 
that all things will be guided exactly rigat by 
our Ruler, while we give our undivided attention 
to the work of living and promulgating tho great 
truths of his gospel. 

That last word brings to mind the sermon of a 
professed ‘minister of the gospel,’ which I lis- 
tened to yesterday afternoon. I hope never to be 
guilty of ridiculing anything that may be said 
by one who presumes to ‘speak as an oracle of 
God;’ and yet it did strike me as exceedingly 
curious, his trying to establish the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the 15th and 16th verses of the 
10th chapter of Acts: ‘ And the voice spake unto 
him again the second time, ‘What God hath 
cleaned, that call thou not common, This was 
done thrice, &c. He gave it as his opinion, 
that the voice which was thrice heard was the 
voice of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.— 
With any othcr hypothesis he could see no sig- 
nificance in the voice being heard thrice. Proof 
conclusive that God isatriune being! Proof pos- 
itive that the Holy Spirit is a personality as well 
as the Father andthe Son! Adieu, w. 





The following lines by Whittier are an express- 
ion of the same truth uttered by Paul. ‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ 


We shape, ourselves, our joy and fear 

Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 

With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap a8 we have sown. 


Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered there: 
And painted on the eternal wall, 

The past shall reappear !— 


For there we live our life again: 
Or warmly touched or coldly dim 
The pictures of the past remain— 
Man’s work shall follow him. . 





Motive for Ambition. 

Ambition under worldly influences and 
inducements, is selfish, and only tends to 
the glorification and building up of indi- 
vidualism. But there isa true and godly 
action for our ambition, as well as a false 
and worldly ; and it is important that 
we set before us, and nurse in our hearts 
the true motive. This is expressed in 
Paul’s prayer for the Colossians, He 





says, ‘ We do not cease to pray for you, 
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and todesire that ye might be filled with 
the knowledge of his will, in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding ; that ye 
might walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 
and incregsing in the knowledge of God.’ 
His ambition for their improvement and 
spiritual prosperity, is here ardently ex- 
pressed, but we see in it no desire to build 
them upas individuals, his whole aim is to 
glorify God, that they might ‘ walk wor- 
thy of the Lord,’ And as he expresses 
it in another place, ‘worthy ot the vo- 
cation wherewith ye are called.’ With 
this motive at heart, we need fear no bad 
effects from our ambition for ourselves 
or for others, It pleases God when we 
are ambitious to be all that hecan make 
us, because the greater our attainments 
‘in all wisdom and spiritual underst and- 
ing,’ the greater will be our ability to 
coéperate with him in the advancement 
of his kingdom on earth, Then let us 
set no limits to our ambition to avail 
ourselves of ‘all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge’ that in him are hid, that 
we may ‘ walk worthy of the;Lord,’ and 
become acceptable mediums of: his spirit. 





We take very little.,interest in the numerous 
political squabbles which the coming election gives 
birth to; and we sympathize no more with per- 
personal attacks on, and defenses of, either candi- 
date; but, setting politics and personalities aside, 
the humor of the following repartee is so good, 
and so characteristic of the writer (H. W. Beech- 
er,) that we publish it purely for the entertain- 
ment it affords : 

From the Independent. 
The Dog Noble, and the Empty Hole. 


The first summer which we spent in Lenox, 
we had along a very intelligent dog named Noble. 

He was learned in many things, afi by his dog- 
lore excited the undying admiration of all the 
children. But there were some things which 
Noble could never learn. Having on’one occasion 
seen a red squirrel run into a hole in a stone wall 
he could not be persuaded that he was not there 
for evermore. P 

Several red squirrels lived close to the house 
and had become familiar, but, not tame. They 
kept = regular romp with Noble. They would 
come down from the maple trees with provoking 
coolness; they would run along the fence almost 
within reach; they would cock their tails and 
sail across the road to the barn; and yet there 
was such a well-timed calculation under all this 
apparent rashness, that Noble invariably arrived 
at the critical spot just as the squirrel left it. 

On one occasion Noble was so close upon his 
red backed friend that, unable to get up the ma- 
ple tree, he dodged into a.‘hole in the wall, ran 
through the chinks, emerie¢d at a little distance, 
and sprung into the tree. “The intense enthusi- 
asm «f the dog at that hole can hardly be de- 
scribed. He filled it full of barking. He pawed 
and scratched as if undermining a bastion.— 
Standing off at a little distance he would pierce 
the hole with a gaze as intense and fixed as if he 
were trying magnetism on it. Then with: tail ex- 
tended, and evory hair thereon electrified, he 
would rush at the empty hole with a prodigious 
onslaught. 

The imaginary squirrel haunted Noble night 
and day. The very squirrel himself would run 
up before his face into the tree, and crouched m 
a crotch, would sit silently watching the whole 
process of bombarding the empty hole, with 
great sobriety and relish. But Noble would 
allow of no doubts. His conviction that that 
hole had a squirrel in it, continued unshaken for 
six weeks. When all other occupations failed 
this hole remained the same to him. When 
there were no more chickens to harry, no pigs to 
bite. no cattle to chase, no children to 1omp with, 
no expeditions to make with the grown folks, 
and when he had slept all that his dog-skin would 
hold, he would wah out of the yard, yawn and 
stretch himself, and then look wistfully at the 
hole, as if thinking to himself, ‘ Well, as there is 
oy else to do, I may as well try that hole 


We had almost forgotten this little trait, until 
the conduct of the New-York ress, in respect 
to Col. Fremont’s religion brought it ludicrously 
to mind again, (ol. Fremont is, and always has 
been, as sound a Protestant as John Knox ever 
was. He was bred in the Protestant faith and 
has never changed, He is voacquainted with 
the doctrines and ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, and has never attended the services of 
— Oburch, with two or three exceptions, when 

osity or some extrinsic reason, led him as 
a witnes:. We do not state this upon vague be- 
lief. We know what we say, We say it upon 
our own personal honor and proper knowledge.— 
Col. Fremont never was, and is not now, a Ro- 
man Catholic. He has never been wont to at- 
tend that Church. Nor has he in any way, di- 






rectly or indirectly, given occasion for this re- 
port. 
It is a gratuitous falsehood, utter, barren, ab- 
solute, and unqualified. The story has been got 
up for political effect. {t is still circulated for 
that reason, and like other political lies, it isa 
sheer, unscrupulous ‘falsehood, from top to bot- 
tom, from the core to the skin, and from the skin 
back to the core again. In all its parts, in pulp, 
tegument, rind, cell and seed, it is a Peck mn 
and total untruth, and they who spread it bear 
false witness. And as to all the stories of the 
Fulmer, etc., a8 to supposed conversations with 
Fremont, in which he defended the mass, and 
what not, they are pure fictions. They never 
happened. The authors of them are slanderers ; 
the men who believe them are dupes ; the men who 
spread them become endorsers of willful and cor- 
cupt libellers. 

ut the Express, like Noble, has opened on 
that hole in the wall, and can never be dune 
barking at it. Day after day it resorts to this 
empty hole. When everything else fails, this re- 
source remains. There they are, indefatigably— 
the Express and Noble—a church without a 
Fremont, and a hole without a squirrel in it! 

In some respects, however, the dog had the ad- 
vantage. Sometimes we thought that he really be- 
lieved that there was a squirrel there. But at 
other times he apparently had an inkling of the 
ridiculousness of his conduct, for he would drop 
his tail, and waik towards us with his tongue out 
and his eyes a little aslant, seeming to say, “My 
dear sir, you don’t understand a dog’s feelings. I 
should of course much prefer a squirrel, but if I 
can't have that, an empty hole is better than 
nothing. I imagine how I would catch him if he 
was there. Besides, people who pass by don’t 
know the facts. They think that J have got 
something. It is needful to keep up my reputa- 
tion for sagacity. Besides, to tell the truth, I 
have looked into that hole so long that I have 
half persuaded myself that there 1s a squirrel 
there, or will be, if [ keep on.” 

Well, every dog must have his day, and every 
dog must have his way. No doubt if we were to 
bring back Noble now, after two summers’ absence 
he would make straight for that hole in the wall 
with just as much zeal as ever. 

We never read the Express, now-a-days, with- 
out thinking involuntarily, “ Goodness ! the dog is 
letting off at that hole again.” 





Beauties of the Credit System. 

To merchants in our large cities, doing busi- 
ness with men from all portions of the U nion upon 
the Jumbering and wasteful credit system, it is of 
the utmost importance that they should be pos- 
sessed of, (or at least have it available,) accurate 
knowledge of the business condition of the men 
they are called upon to trust. This necessity 
has given rise toa laborious system of espionage 
and reporting of the condition of traders general- 
ly by firms in the larger cities, .known as ‘ Mer- 
cantile Agencies,’ who sell the information thus 
gained to merchants and others. It is easy to 
see how the more rational and economical ‘cash 
down’ system would dispense with such a Jesuiti- 
cal appendage to the business machinery of the 
country. The following extracts from the New- 
York Dispatch throw some light upon the histo- 
ry and working of these ‘ Agencies.’ 

‘* Societies for the prevention of fraudalent 
transactions by bankrupt merchants,’ or, as 
they are now styled in this ccuntry, * Mercan- 
tile Agencies,’ first originated in the city of 
London, under the conduct of a Mr. Henry 
Perry, who, fifty years since, was a clerk in a 
dry goods exporting warehouse of Cheapside, 
in that city. The idea which he conceived, 
and to some extent carried out, was not very 
comprehensive, including only the system of 
republishing, in an abstracted form, the records 
in bankruptey and insolvency in England and 
Ireland, and the sequestrations of Scotland, 
from the official gazettes of London Dublin 
and Edinburg; wiich included the notices of 
all suspension of payments, failures, and pro- 
ceedings in insolvency throughout the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, so soon 
as official action was had in any court. * * 

With us these societies have taken a more 
extended range. They were originated here, 
on avery small scale, bya Mr. Chase, who 
entered into agreement with several merchants, 
for the sum of twenty-five dollars each, to fur- 
nish ‘ information’ respecting the responsibility 
and standing of merchants and traders during 
annual tours to.be made by him through the 
South and West. 

Without selecting any particular one, we 
shal] describe the mode of conducting these 
agencies. It is usual to have several rates of 
A ag in proportion to the supposed frequency 
of the inquirers’ visits. The usual charge in 
the city is a per centage of about one-quarter 
upun the gross sales of the house, which allows 
the subscribing firm to require searches res- 
pecting the standing of any dealer out of the 
city. An additional fee, in proportion to the 
risk of libel and prosecution, is charged to per- 
mit searches respecting merchants in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. The person admitted to 





the use of the agency is bound to secrecy as to 
the nature of the information furnished, He 
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pays a sort of initiation fee, and agrees to give 
in for collection all accounts due to him from 
persons inquired of, when legal assistance or 
aid is wanted, to the ageney, so as to give yet 
some further means of recompense. 

The following are some of the means used 
for the purpose of obtaining information: Liv- 
ingstor.’s Law Register furnishes a full list of 
‘counselors and sttorneys-at-law’ within the 
boundaries of the United States and the Cana- 
das; it is searched, and the selection made of 
a lawyer in the place where the agency is to be 
stationed. A circular is sent to sound him, and 
offering to furnish to him all the business of the 
agency in that part in return for a monthly re- 
port of all the law proceedings, gossip, and 
small talk that he can hear about any and every 
tradesman in his vicinity. He is to send im- 
mediate notice of any thing that may affect the 
eredit of the tradesman—any signs of shaking, 
unusually slow trades, ete., which he may ob- 
tain ; and when inquired of from the agency, 
he is to send a special report of the man’s char- 
acter, etc. In return for this attention he has 
intrusted to him the business of collection of all 
debts due to subscribers by traders in his vicin- 
ity—he making his returns to the office of the 
agency. When these accounts are small, some 
of these agents - re paid from twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars per annum. In addition to 
this, there are employed traveling agents, whose 
duties in most offices is to procure independent 
accounts as to the standing of dealers, and, 
more especially, to watch carefully the station- 
ary agents. Thus an entry in the ‘agent’s 
character-book’ of a certain office speaks of a 
correspondent as ‘ very much inclined to public 
speaking—present at all dem. meetings—slip- 
pery—watch him.’ (16.5. °55.) Accordingly 
in that place there is a second agent, whose du- 
ty it is generally to send full reports, but par- 
ticularly to report the doings of his colleague. 
So unpopular a business is this conceived to be, 
by those engaged in it, that a few weeks since 
a letter, from which we abstract the following 
paragraph, was received at the head of one of 
these agencies: ‘Can you not send me a bua- 
dle or two of envelopes, with printed address, 
as I fear my handwriting will be recognized 
at the post-office, and thus my utility will be 
cut off. Send them by express ; but be careful 
no one knows the contents of the pareel.’? Of 
course the envelopes were sent. 

On the arrival of the reports from the 
agent or correspondent, they are opened by the 
proprietor, who passes them over to a confi- 
dential clerk, who cuts from them the signa- 
ture of the sender, and, referring to the cor- 
respondent’s key-book, marks the report with 
a number by which the contents is known, and 
the date of its receipt. A corresponding entry 
is made in a book for that purpose, and it is 
then furnished to the head clerk, who in his 
turn gives it to one of the copying clerks, who 
records the statement into the reference books. 
7 , . The employees of the 
* Agency’ are required to sign an agreement, 
promising, under the forfeiture of a large sum 
of money, to remain with the concern, to re- 
veal no secrets, and in no way to become 
connected with any similar establishment. A 
most exact oversight of the clerks is kept up 
to ensure the concern against squandering of 
time and unfaithfulness. 

Any subscriber desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation relative to the standing of a nierchant 
who is about to buy of him, writes down on a 
slip of paper the particulars as follows : 

“‘ Date of inquiry, name of firm inquired for, 
business, residence, State, signatures of in- 
quirers.”? 

This paper is handed to a clerk, who refers 
to tie records, and reads off as may be as fol- 
lows. (The record is accurate, but the name 
is fictitious.) In no case does the clerk write 
the answer, it being held that verbal commu- 
nications as to the standing of business men 
are privileged. 

“Peter Mullen, of —— Co., Illinois, bas 
done business here in one store for thirty-five 
years—made some money—owns a lot in Chi- 
cago, heavily mortgaged—-2. 10. °54)——mar- 
ried January last to second wife-—has taken to 
politics--Whig—3. 3. ’55)-—wife is a Meth- 
odist, and he is accounted honest-—(14, 1. 
56). 

In cases of inquiry for parties in and near 
the city, greater caution ts used; only the 
clerks of the highest grade are allowed to write 
the record, and in general, only the proprietors, 
or head, or confidential clerks are permitted to 
read off the information on hand. Sometimes 
all the facts are given; at other times, not—— 
the informers being guided by their peculiar 
knowledge of the firm whose representative is 
before them. 

Some of these establishments have branch 
offices spread broadcast over the Union. These 
are to be found in St. Louis, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia,\ Boston, and New Orleans. They 
are all conducted after a similar manner, and 















each report passes through and is copied at all 
these offices. One house is now engaged in 
the attempt to establish a branch office in the 
city of London. * Ks ° * 

From the information furnished above, the 
general reader will get a pretty fair idea of the 
means, method, and extension of ‘* Mercantile 
Agencies” among us, and some who come to 
town, strangers and pilgrims upon earth, may 
discover how it happens that they find so many 
friends or foes, and are generally known like 
books. 





The Veiled Statue. 


There is more in our religion than dictiona- 
ries can define, or syntax state, or logic prove. 
The very essence of faith is a reverential con- 
fession of the limitations of sight. In one of 
the temples at Memphis, there was a statue of 
Isis, with the face veiled A son of the priest, 
curious to unlock this marble secret, and to see 
what hidden beauty might glorify the features 
beneath, hacked off the stone veil with a ham- 
mer. He found, of course, cnly the ragged 
gashes of his own mischief. An impious in- 
quisitiveness, prying too far, had spoiled the di- 
vine symmetry of the image. So is it with us 
all too often—foolish children, that would sub- 
ject the mysetries of revelation to the imspec- 
tion of sense, and, despising faith, rudely insist 
on vision, We leave only a deformity to admire, 
and a ruin to adore. Not yet, not yet, can we 
behold face to face! Few eyes, 1 think, have 
seen deeper into God’s majestic disclosures 
than those piercing ones that looked out from 
under the dark Hebrew brow of the Christian 
historian, Neander. But this was the motto 
that he kept inscribed on his,study wall, making 
his library to open upward into heaven—‘ Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but ¢hen face 
to face.’—Rev. Prof. F. D. Huntingdon, 





Errect or Coton upon Heattu.—From 
several years’ observation in manufacturing 


rooms, occupied by females for twelve hours. 


per day, says 2 correspondent of the London 
(Eng. ) Bualder, I found that the workers who 
occupied those rooms which had large windows, 
with large panes of glass, in the four sides of 
the room, so that the sun’s rays penetrated 
through the room during the whole day, were 
much more healthy than the workers who oc- 
cupied rooms lighted from one side only, or 
rooms lighted through very small panes of 
glass. I observed another very singular fact, 
viz: that the workers who occupied one room 
were very cheerful and healthy, while the oc- 
cupiers of another similar room, who were em- 
ployed on the same kind of work, were all in- 
clined to melancholy, and complained of pains 
in the forehead and eyes, and were often ill and 
unable to work. Upon examining the rooms 
in question, I found they were both equally 
well ventilated and lighted. I could not dis- 
cover any thing about the drainage of the 
premises that could affect the one room more 
than the other ; but I observed that the room 
occupied by the cheerful workers was wholly 
whitewashed, and the room occupied by the 
melancholy workers was colored with yellow 
ochre. I had the yellow ochre all washed off, 
and the walis and ceilings whitewashed. The 
workers ever after felt more cheerful and 
healthy. After making this discovery I ex- 
tended my observations to a number of smaller 
rooms and garrets, and found, without excep- 
tion, that the occupiers of wlite rooms were 
much more healthy than the occupiers of the 
yellow or buff-colored rooms ; and wherever [ 
succeeded in inducing the occupiers of the yel- 
low rooms to change the color for whitewash, 
I always found a corresponding improvemert 
in the health and spirits of the occupiers.— 
From these observations, I would respectfully 
drop a hint to the authorities of schools, asy- 
lums, and hospitals, to eschew yellow, buff, or 
any thing approaching to yellow, as the ground 
color of the interior ot their buildings. 





Nigut Express Cars.—A car lately put 
on the Illinois Central Railroad contains six 
state rooms, each room having two seats with 
cushioned backs, large enough for a person to 
lie upon. ‘he backs of the seats are hung 
with hinges at the upper edge, so that they 
may be turned up at pleasure, thus forming 
two single berths, one over the other, where 
persons may sleep with all the comfort imag- 
inable. In one end of the car is a small wash 
room, with marble wash-bowl, !ooking-glass, 
&e. On the opposite side of the car from the 
state-rooms is a row of seats with revolving 
backs, similar to barbers’ chairs, so arranged 
that the occupant may sit straight or recline 
in an easy attitude, at pleasure. There are 
other cars on the same road which have each 
two or three similar state-rooms.— Tribune. 
TS 
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